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posing it to arise, would be arbitrable, although Senator 
Turner relies upon this language to put it beyond the 
reach of arbitration. 

"Matters of foreign policy deemed by the state to be 
necessary to safeguard either its independence or its 
domestic institutions." Now, who ever supposed for a 
moment that the United States considered the action 
taken by President Cleveland and Secretary Olney in 
the Venezuelan matter as taken to safeguard either the 
independence of the United States or the domestic in- 
stitutions of the United States ? I say it was taken for 
the purpose of giving voice to an American sentiment, 
which, by the way, was not dependent at all upon the 
Monroe Doctrine, because it was the sentiment of fair 
play which existed in this country, and did not have to 
find its inspiration in anything other than the hearts 
and consciences of the people. So I say that under the 
very proposition of Senator Turner the Monroe Doc- 
trine could be a subject of arbitration. 

But that does not reach the question which I have 
not the time to go into, because, as I said, the argument 
would be too long. It raises up the whole question 
whether there is any national dispute whatever which 
should be reserved from arbitration. I submit that 
from my point of view no dispute in which the United 
States is or can be concerned should be reserved from 
arbitration. The United States is great enough not to 
do wrong. It is great enough to accept the challenge 
when any nation says it has done wrong, and to submit 
its action to the arbitrament of competent men. And 
we could do no better than to have the power of arbitral 
treaties just that strong, and present ourselves freely 
and openly to the world with our case, whatever it may 
be. We have no need of the Monroe Doctrine to defend 
our independence or our institutions. It is only about 
the Monroe Doctrine that it is suggested that we ought 
not to submit all propositions to arbitration, at least 
under this heading. The Monroe Doctrine today is a 
sentiment, and not a matter of public policy with the 
United States. It becomes merely, as I say, the expres- 
sion of a sentiment, but it is the expression of a senti- 
ment against which, in the present state of civilization, 
with a sufficient number of arbitral treaties throughout 
the world, the world will not resist. (Applause.) 



The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 

By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 

For pacifists May is the culmination month of the 
year's work. On May 8, 1828, the American Peace So- 
ciety was organized, and for eighty-four years its annual 
meeting has fallen in May. Mr. Smiley's arbitration 
conferences, held at the opening of the summer hotel 
season, also have taken place in May. The First Peace 
Conference at The Hague assembled May 18, 1899. 
Each succeeding year strengthens the habit of observing 
Hague Day in the schools and Peace Sunday in the 
churches. Influential clubs, too, are wheeling into line 
by planning peace programs for their May meetings. 

It was the Field Secretary's privilege to attend the 
Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society in Washington. President Goddard and Past 
President Eoberts also represented Chicago.. One can- 
not be present at one of these meetings without recalling 



the hallowed memories of such men as Ladd and Beck- 
with and Miles and Howard, who served the cause so 
devotedly. This year, on May 5, Dr. Trueblood rounded 
out twenty years in the general secretaryship, and the 
heartiness with which the society adopted special reso- 
lutions in recognition of Dr. Trueblood's anniversary 
testifies to the esteem in which he is held. The meeting 
was an important one, marking the end of one epoch 
and the beginning of a new era. The story of the re- 
organization of the historic and beloved society by the 
adoption of a new constitution is told in other columns 
and does not belong here. 

Hastening west from Washington, the Field Secre- 
tary spoke at the peace meeting in Davenport, Iowa, 
Sunday afternoon, May 12. The meeting was held in 
the High School Auditorium. Mrs. William Theoph- 
ilus was chairman of the committee having the meet- 
ing in charge and presided at the meeting. A chorus 
of several hundred school children rendered special 
peace selections. The visiting pacifist's theme was "The 
Trend Toward Internationalism." 

Pacing back over the black prairies by night, the sec- 
retary arrived in Chicago in time to start for Lake Mo- 
honk, where he arrived, with other fortunate pilgrims, 
on Tuesday evening, May 14. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
was another happy Mohonker. Stirring addresses, the 
presence of distinguished visitors from abroad, and the 
good-natured sparring of "Teddyites" and "Anti- 
Teddyites" furnished abundant life to the conference, 
in spite of the lamentation over the fate of the treaties. 
The presence of Abdul Baha and his retinue in Oriental 
costume lent color to the scene. One irrepressible pun- 
ster was wicked enough to remark that at last universal 
peace seems assured, since it is now decreed by "the law 
of the Medes (Meads) and Persians." Mohonk is the 
rallying place of peace warriors. Here delightful re- 
unions of comrades take place. Here new friendships 
spring up. And the momentum of this mountain-top 
vision and inspiration helps to carry forward the em- 
battled peacemaker who is daily confronted with the 
duties and problems of routine administration. 

Hague Day Peace Sunday was observed in Chicago 
this year as never before. Preparations were begun 
two months ago, as stated in previous reports. Letters 
were sent to the pastors in Chicago and its suburbs, ask- 
ing them to preach on peace on May 19. Pamphlets 
accompanied these letters containing ample material for 
a peace sermon. In the morning Dr. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus delivered a special peace message at the Audi- 
torium, the peace secretary preached at the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre, and scores of peace sermons were de- 
livered throughout the city. In the afternoon a union 
meeting of some twenty churches on the West Side was 
held in the Church of the Redeemer. Rev. Dr. A. 
Eugene Bartlett presided. President Ozora S. Davis 
delivered a very interesting address on "Elihu Burritt." 
The afternoon service of the Central Y. M. C. A. was 
devoted to the subject, with President J. S. Nollen as 
the speaker. A diocesan service, presided over by 
Bishop Anderson, was held in the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul. A surpliced choir of fifty boys rendered 
peace anthems. Addresses were given by Bishop An- 
derson, Rev. Dr. Herman Page, and the peace secretary. 
In the evening Miss Addams addressed an overflowing 
house in Orchestra Hall. Mr. Clifford W. Barnes pre- 
sided and Vice-President E. M. Skinner, of the Chicago 
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Peace Society, read the Scriptures. At Mandel Hall, 
University of Chicago, President Goddard, of the Peace 
Society, presided at a special peace meeting. Music 
was rendered by the University male choir. The Secre- 
tary delivered a brief address. The principal speaker 
was Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth. Many, many other 
sermons and addresses were devoted to peace. The 
newspapers reported the services with more than usual 
fullness, and Chicago registered the most successful 
Peace Sunday thus far in the history of the local peace 
movement. 

Notices of the Nineteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
which will be held in Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 
August 26, have been mailed to all the members of the 
Chicago society, asking that as many as possible attend. 

The requests for literature during the past month 
have been more numerous than ever before. 

The Chicago Peace Society will hold its annual ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening, October 29, on which occasion 
the Baroness von Suttner will be welcomed to Chicago 
for a month's campaign. It is planned to confer, at 
the dinner, Life Membership on Miss Addams, Dr. 
Hirsch, and Dr. Jones for their signal services to the 
cause. 

Have our Advocate readers any books written by 
William Ladd which they will sell or loan to the Field 
Secretary ? 

30 Noeth La Sali.e Street, Chicago. 



The New York Peace Society. 

By William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 

The activities of our society since the last quarterly 
report have dovetailed in large measure into those of 
other peace agencies, but we have still to our credit a 
considerable amount of individual work of more than a 
purely local character. 

On March 16 a dinner was tendered jointly by the 
Japan Society and our Board of International Hospi- 
tality to Viscount and Viscountess Sutemi Chinda, the 
then newly appointed Japanese Ambassador and his 
wife. The dinner was a large one, both men and women 
being present. Many of the Japanese women wore the 
native costume of Japan, while on each table were pots 
of the quaint little dwarfed trees that come from the 
Empire of the Rising Sun. The significance of the 
dinner to peace advocates lies in the fact that it was yet 
another occasion in which an eminent Japanese states- 
man, and presumably conversant with the political sen- 
timent of his country, laid special stress on the cordial 
and disinterested nature of Japan's friendship for the 
United States. The following paragraph well illus- 
trates the tenor of his remarks: 

"Japan owes a great debt to America. Her birth 
into a modern nation is a debt to America, for the birth 
of the new Japan, with all its achievements, starts from 
that point near Yokohama where Commodore Perry 
landed. With all the shortcomings that may be laid at 
Japan's door, ingratitude is not one, and the gratitude 
of Japan for the part the United States has played in 
her history is strong and continuing." 

On the evening of April 2, the officers, directors, ad- 
visorv council, and finance committee were invited to 
meet the members of the Women's Social Committee at 
the residence of Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, and to confer 



regarding a plan of work and budget for the society. 
The weather prevented somewhat the large attendance 
which was expected, as it was one of the worst nights of 
the season. Notwithstanding this, the discussion was 
interesting and helpful and Mrs. Untermyer's gracious 
hospitality fully appreciated. 

The New York State Intercollegiate Peace Contest 
(mention of which was made in our March report) took 
place at Cornell University, Ithaca, on the evening of 
April 19, and was the best so far held by any State dur- 
ing the first year of organization, fifty orations being 
written in competition. The society was represented 
by the executive secretary, who was much impressed 
with the educational and moral value of the contest. A 
State committee was formed for the continuance of the 
contest, of which he was made chairman. An invita- 
tion has already been received and accepted from the 
College of the City of New York to hold the 1913 con- 
test there; this will probably take place on March 14, 
just before the Easter recess. It is expected that next 
year a yet larger number of colleges will enter the con- 
test, and that the serious consideration of the principles 
and aims of the modern peace movement will engage the 
attention of the great body of undergraduate students 
in the colleges of the State. 

The board of hospitality was very glad to have the 
opportunity of entertaining the officials and members 
of the commission from the Deutsches Museum, in 
Munich, Bavaria, at a luncheon at the Hotel Astor, on 
April 26. The Deutsches Museum is of an industrial 
character, and its object is to present as a permanent 
exhibit the history of every phase of industrial science 
from the earliest time to the present day, and to keep 
the exhibit always up to date. The museum is under 
the patronage of the German government, and the com- 
missioners were sent to this country by the German Em- 
peror to study our inventions and industries. The New 
York Peace Society, believing as it does that industry 
is the foe to war, was glad to extend all courtesy possi- 
ble to such notable advocates. 

Our society, standing as it does behind a platform of 
universal brotherhood, was glad to give evidence of the 
catholicity of its faith. by tendering a reception to Abbas 
Effendi, under the auspices of the Women's Social Com- 
mittee, at the Hotel Astor on the afternoon of May 13. 
(For an account of the life and teachings of Abbas 
Effendi, otherwise known as Abdul Baha, see the Feb- 
ruary number of the Advocate of Peace. We wel- 
comed him as one of the great individual promulgators 
of the idea of universal brotherhood, and not as the ex- 
ponent of a religious cult. The New York Peace Soci- 
ety is not one to belittle or ignore the importance which 
the East is likely to play in the world's affairs in the 
future, and welcomes every opportunity to manifest a 
friendly and conciliatory spirit toward its peoples. Over 
a thousand guests were present, and listened to the re- 
marks with the closest attention. Besides that of the 
guest of honor, addresses were made by Eabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Eev. Percy Stick- 
ney Grant, the Persian Consul-General, H. G. Topa- 
kyan; Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, the well-known 
Orientalist, and the executive secretary. 

The general work of the society is going on satis- 
factorily. If we do not make great strides, we at least 
keep abreast of the times. 



